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In an effort to discover the effects of aasiS 
viewer p.erception of candidates* positioss, tests Here administered 
to 10 to 12 faailies at each of five locations* across the ccantr; 
iaaediately folloving each of the 1976 Cairter^Ford debates* .Sixteen ^ 
statements vere drawn froa the presidential platf ora of each party 
and each statement vas evaluated by the respondent as self, as 
Carter, and as Ford on standard^f ive-p cint agr^^disagree scales « Zhe 
f611o«in9 conclusions vere. aade: (1) the ncti<^ that votars aove ' 
their positions tpvard the position of the candidate of their choice 
and that presidential* campaigns induce a substantial part of the 
voters to- switch candidates was not supported; (2) for most voters, 
the f all'^residential campaigns, served a maintenance 6r reinforcing 
function for previously made decisions; (3) the same campaign can 
serve both to reduce a'nd to increase perceived .pclatity between, 
candidates; and (4)^ families showing independent choices among the 
members are rare* In general, the family provided' a firm. reference 
for voting behavior and apparently was more forceful in influencing 
family members to change their preference than vere the televised 
debates* ^{Three illustrative tables and a sample guesticncaire are 
included (JF) ^ > 
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Int;^>oductlon 

'Vc' 



\ Re^archers In the broad field which has been crudely lafcjeled 



' .'"poUtical communtcatlon" provide, a vvide s/ariety of tentative hypotheses 

anerconchjsions regarding the- impact of media on political preferences 

aixl voting behavior.- Virtually all of Ihev empirical political socializar j 

tlon literature contains diract or indirect reference to media variables 

wtthin various levels of sofciar complexity. Ever since the "classic" 

^ studies of the forties, summary yolumes such as ^he People^s Choice , ^ 

Voting, - The Voter Decides and American Voting Behavior have reinforced 

•^the contention that media play an active j^le in the political socialization 

prx>cess. More recent collections of pol^ltlcat'communifcatlon research - 

Buch as those by Chaffee (1975) cund Kraus and Davi^(.1976> suggest that 

contemporary researched frequently accept the assertions of these 

benchmark studies without engaging Kr\ further empirical verification 

which would help clarify the relationship between mass communication 
* * 

and polttical •socialization. 

J3ne of the most populatr conceptualizations which has been uss^^ 
'gidde th^' past decade's political eommunlcation research was first 
advanced by Rapper (1960) and refined by Kraus (1964)^ • According to 
tbase writers, the effect of the media is *f phonomenlstlc. " That Is, 



^a><po9un8 to media content takes place amcing other factors, both 
-r^: ; : ^* ' \j 

t^tV9M[orai and social, which also serve ^ mediating Inflviences. 

" Writing, about the Impact of the 1960 "Great Debates,"^ t.ang and Lanp 

, *<19ei) observed, "To dlserrtangjfe -the Influence of any single campaign 



event or 'issue on th6 outcome of an election is always difficult. 'In the 
case of the TV debates, it becomes a logical absurdity . . ."(p. 277). 
Kathervthan grsint candidate exposure via .televi^d debates any single, . 
direct influence, Lang and Lang reasoned th^^he impact of tel.evised 
debates need to be analyzed against a backdrop of the \A/ell-established 
functions served by the mass media. As stated by the^ a^uthors, "They 
finctlon primahil^in two ,ways: (1>to increase the. salience of party , 
alignments and (2> to adjust and bring images of the r^n, issues, etc., 
into lineS^Ath voting preferences.^) The televised debates ar*e somewhat 
unique, however, in that they provide the viewer with exposure to the 
two candidates simultaneously. Hence, the viewerHs forced to make* 
instantaneous com prisons and contrasts between the candidates' posi- - - 
tlons on important issues, as opposed to permitting the limitation of 
one*s exposure solely to' the candidate of choice. Though Kraus and ' ^ 
Smith (196^) ftJund that the issues in the 1960 debates were C:losely linked . 
to the perceived images of the candidates themselves, these and limil?ir 
studies offer support for the position of Lang and Lang that^presidential 

debates serve to bring the voters' concepttod of the^image of Jthe candt- 

' / . • • I 

date ancJ the issues .close to* the viewer's original votlng^t^r^ferenfce.' 

(Kraus and Davis, 1976, p. 59.) * T > :^ \ • * ^ 



Subscribing to the notion thiat the 'impact of tyi&'medl^ is phenomenia- 
tic, our. Interest In studying the 1976 Carter-TF6M. debateSf'was based upon 
the belief that the series of debates afforded Appropriate events within 
the .campaign perlqd which enabled us to look a^ cipanges in yotfer percep- 



tion^ of candidates^ positions over time. The debates tbemselyfes were 

but a single Blement in the total polttlcal milieu which existed prior to 

the 1976 election. ^ ^ r 

Combining the findings of political communication researchers 

^ > 
interested in measuring media effects with the results of political 

sdenbtsts eng^^d In Inquiries which consider the Impact of peer groups, 

education, socioeconomic factors and family value^, permits, th>e ^enerar- 

tton of conflicting sets of hypotheses. -Since the^ "models" of political 

socialisation fall t;o lead the researcher to the same definitive conclu- 

sions, the various hypotheses need to be addressed, stnd subsequently 

accepted or rejected on the basis of the resulting fevldence. 

To date ther^has be6n little evidence to shake the firmly held con- 

twtion that the femlly unit holds a central position In the process of poll- 

tlcal socialization. While It Is nearly Imposslble^to determine at what 

point family Influences Intersect with other Influences In the voters*^ 

environment. It appea«'4ogical to assume that "farnily" as a grossly 

defined variable forms the nucleus of all socializing agents,^ Blumen- * 

s 

( 

feld (1964) and Wasby (1966) have suggested that the primary-- role played 
by the fiaunily In the area of political socialization Is the transmission of 
political preference (party afFlllation). So strong is this influence in 
some cases that media exposure has no measurable effect. In other 

Instances, Individuals *are apt to selectively attend to those appearances . 

* ^* 

a^nd statements which reinforce ^he primary afflllatlon. 



with the recent decline in direct party identification^ sonne recent 
studies'have )Dointed to an increased emphasis on campaign issues and 
'candidates' images. Parent? transmit their political preferen^s to their 
chUcJren on the basis of issues and images in the same way that they pro- 
^fect simple party affiliation. Whether the voter is actually in agreement 

^ ✓ ' * ^ ; ' , . 

with the position of the candidate appears to be of minor innportance.; Of 
'much^reater significance is t^t -the voter perceives the existence* of ^ 
such agreement (Sherr^d, 197lj Mendelsohn and Q'Keefe, 1975). ^ 

^Regarding changes- in perception of candidates, O'Keefe and' , 
Mendelsohn (19^74), interviewing \A3ters in Summit , County, Ohio, found 
lhat pnly ten p>ercent of their responder\tSsCl aimed to have learned some- 
tKlng after deciding upon a candidate that reinforced their initial decision. 

Conversely, only three percent Itated that they had learned something 

p / 

new which made them uncertain Ihat they had selected the^best candidate* 

I -I * ' 

f ^ • J 

Although these findings tend to firovide additional suppoH for the popular 



reinforcement hypothesis, it cari be argued that the voters did, in fact, . . 
acquire new inforrhdtion of which they were unaware* Earlier results - 
from a 1972 Summit .County study revealed that rhorre than 20 percent . 
of the voters seunp led claimed 'to have been infiuenced by various events 
which occurred during the cannj^igrv^aWhotigh-a^st^^ ^^^^ 
vpters appeared to interpret influence In terms of rationalizations for 
•previous. decisions. - * 

• ' ' Suggesting that actuctl voting behavioh or candidate switching is 
vjpin oversimplified criterion of change, O'Keefe (1975) has called for 



research efforts^ which delineate the net .effects of connlSinecl campaign 
influences upon voter decision-m^ing: * '^Degree of i^po^ted influence 
also needs tL be empi rically associated with changes \n resppndents* 



positiphs^on issues^ perceptions of candidates' positions on issues, and 
perceptions of candidates' images. This should ideally be conducted by ^ 
measuring perceived influence,, issue and image change, ^d commu- ^ ^ 
nlcattori behavior at a minimum of three points in time with use of 
appropriate causal modeling techniques." (p. 140.) 
Rationale and -Hypotheses r< 

• Following the recommendations of 0'Keefet;^the present study p^rr 
mlts the investigation of patter?^ of change ih the perceived position ofv 
self and each of the two major candidates, by individuals within a f&riily;^ 

: / ' . . ^ ^ , ' . ' - ' r » 

untt. 'It is, therefore,' possible to investigate (1) what patterns appear 
within the entire subject group, and (2) whether patterns exhibited by ' ' 



Individuals within family groups are simitar, diredted toward congruence,^ 
or Independent. , . , 

With' Regard to the first que^on, a number of change patterns' have 
been postulated, either directly or^nferred, to describe the possible 
functions a caimpaign. Drawing. from the literature pf political cgmmuni 
cation at leeist five hypetheses can be generated to predict changes in 
voter perception of candidates* positions:' • ^ ' 

1 / Perceptual Stability or Maintenance — Absence of Shift . Con- 
ststent w|th the widely held view that the. mass media.and <3ther campaign 
influences serve merely to reinforce existing perceptions,' if they have ; 



• ' ' * - ft - ' 

-ii* • • t^ - D - 



ary impact at all, one could predict that the cannpaign would be insuf- ^ 
flclent io >esult In a measurable" clTange . Evfen though O ' Keefe sug- 
gested that instrumentation ^uch as that designed for this study should 
prove to be .more sensitive t^ perceptual shifts within €he pre-election 



perlodj there is some existing evidence that these changes simply do 
■ not take place. If the perceptions of voters remain ^^table throughout 
.V the campaign, we vvould expect.their responses to refC^eal anchorage of 

*■ * . • 

self and the relative position of candidate of choice and opposing candi- . 
' • • date. Change in perception of one c^didate should ther^efore be coupled 

*' vyith a similar change in the other. (See Figure I.) • " \ > 

' t 2. Alignment with Candidate^ Just as there is evidence to suggest ^ 

• ■ no movement, one could predict that as the cannpaign develops, the voter 
■ becomes increasingly aware of the Issues and adopts the position of the . 
* • candld|te of choice. If this pattern operates, of>e would expect the change' < 
' ^ ; to occur on the self position (voter), with either constant values or paralj^ 

" les change for the candidate of choice. (See Figure 2.) 

' ■ ' 3, Contrast and Assimilation. What.mlgh^ be described as a s ^ 
"clas,slc", hypothesis would argue that the self position should remain 
anchored throughout the campaign period, while the candidate of choice: 

:is moved closer to the position of the voter. The opposing candidate's 

■ ■ ♦ ^ - • 

■ positions are perc^lvefd as becoming Increasingly distant over time. , ' 
\ In other words, the voter undergoes a shift In his/her perception of both 
I . , candidate's positions, moving the candidate of choice closer to one's own 

.EMC • ■ • .^ ■ 8 . . 



Figure 1 



Figure 2 





Figure. 3 * 



Figure 4 




Figure 5 



KEY: In all figures A is tiie difference between the jjtercelved position of the 
candidate of choice and tPibL self position; B is the dlffere/ice between the per- 
ceived position of the^. opposing candidate and the self position; and Cfls change 
In the Individual's position over time; 



- 8 - J - ' . 

the c^paign progresges> while movtng the opposinq^candidate farther 
away. (See Figure 3.) » ' • . ^ , , 

4. Double Exposure . Lang and Lang (1961) haye^ argued thfat the 
campaign (espeoiaU^ the debates) serves to expose the voter. to both can- 
didates. FuHher, it can be argued that the natui;>e of American presidential 
campaigns ;tend to reduce the' differences between the candidates. One 
would therefore expect a palifcem In support of this hypothesis to show . 
candidates converging, but the self position ^qgld renrfain relatively stable ♦ 

5. Selling of the President. The "selling" or "merchandising" hypo- 
thesis would predict the existence of an anchored perception for self, but 
with different candldate^^ldlng the "^^slm Hated position (closer proxiirfit/ 
to self) over time. This Interpretation, presented graphically In Flgbre 5, 
assumfes that no single candidate can maintain a consistently persuasive 
'campaign. In the case of a conststeht advantage, one would expect the 
voter to remain anchored and the continuous assimilation of a single can- >• 
dldate. If there Is cohcomltant rejection of the unsuccessftjl candidate, 

the pattern mim^lcs the contrast and asslnr^^ttop^ pattern. ♦ 

Regarding the second question, we have suggested three possible 
- IntrarrfamlUal patterns: congruent, convergent and Independent. Yhe con- 




"gruent pattern argues for. the traditional notlort of Strang family Ir^^fluence 
. on voting behavior. Initial position will be similar and change shotild It 
occur will be pai^allel. The convergent pattem^would also support strong 
ftmlly Influence but would suggest the operation of Increasing salience of 



' "ffe^mlly vafues. " Initial positions wogld be injdependent ajnd-change by 

' ' ., , C 10 ■ • ^ 



Ihdivlduals would be directed toward a common position. The third ^pattern 
wouW argue ^against farrllly influence (at least of a positive sort). Initial 
fiamlly position would not be predictive of final pAsition nor would th% 

^ ' / • ' ' • > ^ . ' ; " ■ ' ' • 

faJmily share a'common position e^t tlpe close' of the campaign. 

. It was not expected that a single, individual familial ..hyppthesiSM^ould ^ 

Be found to. fully or even substantially accommodate the data. It was, 

^ ' * * * •< 

* however i expectetTlhat each of these patterns' and perhaps others not 

hypothesized wpuld appear. JL.^^* ^ - * , . 

Procedure^ ♦ ' 

In order to test these hypotheses, sixteen statements were drawn 

frtom the presidential pl&tforms of the Republic^ and [Democratic parties. 

-% ' 

T^he statements sele6ted were those which exhibited, the greatest disagreer- 

. ^ ' / ^ . ' ^ \. 

ment between the two parties, or highly pronounced identification with one 

of the parties.'- Each statement was evaluated by the respondent as self, 

as Jlmmy|' Carter and as Gerald Ford on separate, standard, five-point, 

agree/disagree scales. These statements were included in an extensive . 

questionneci re which was used with a peuiel sample of families drawn from 

flve^ locations. A family wafe delHned as two or more pers6n6 16 years 

or older living in the'samfe residence and related bymarriage or blood. 

All members- of the family who were 16 years or olcJer responded to the, 

questionnaire. The five locations- were Athens, Ohio; Austin, Texas, 

East Lansing, Michigan; Hartford, Coorfectlcut; and^Salt Laki^ City, UtaH. 

The locations wepe those of the contKbutors to this paper. • 



If * * V 

FamlUes were rsuidomly selected at each location, informed of the^ 

• ■ ' ' <^ ' *" 

paneVtask, and asked to participate. This process was eontinuedxjntil * 
10 to 12 families per lopation had volunteered to complete the entire task, 
l^anel families completed the questionnaire four times. The p,re-test was 
given during the week of September 2t, 1976; the r^aining three tesra 

\ • • 

were administered in turn, following each of the* televised debates. In ^ 
general, the questionnaires wer6 hand- delivered prior to each debate 
and retrieved following a few days time to permit completion by each • 
faimlly imember. Each respondent had his/her own persbnal copy of each, 
questionnaire. No attempt, thea* was made to limftanterper^onal or 
other rinedia^influences vyhich followed the debates. 'Respondents did, how- 
ever, document sources of influence concerning' their judgment of the 



debates. g . v . 

Four dist^^fc criterion measures were constructed from these da^a 
anid are described as follows: ' - . ^ ' u-^. ^ 

D-| wa3 the'average absolute diff^ence between the individual's 

posit^on»(X^) and the perceived position of tHfe]ffan?|}<3|[lfespf choice (^^^ 

^ f \* \ 

which Is given fyyj 

* " " ^ Nj • , Wliere^N Is the nu 

' . J ; non-^zero parrs.. 

' * ' * * » \, 

D2 was the average absolute difPerehce between 'the indfvCdual*^ . ' 4 
position and the perceived position' of the o^posih^ cah*did|it;e Q^q^*/ O^x 
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N 

2 

i=1 



^li '^ocl 



N 



Do' was the average absolute difference between the candidate of 
choice and the opposing-candidate • Or: 



^3 



N 

= t 

r 



^cci " ^oci 



N 



\ 



5 Candidate of choice and opposing candidate were determined by 

response to a forced-clToice item in the questionnaire requiring the- 



respondent to select either Ford or Carter as their candidate. In a few 
cases where the choice was not made, candidate xjf choice was* assigned 
to the candidate showing less distance. 

D^^was the average ^solute difference between the individuals 
position oh the pre-test and his/her pbsition on the subsequent post admini- 



strations. Or: 



N 



"^4 = ^1i ^ ^l2i 

i= 1 ^ 



N 



For the first post-test. In 
subsequent t6sts, the nrinu- 
end rennained the sanne but 
^the sutrahend wafe taken 
frocn the particular post' 
test. at hand; _ . 



Was also calculated for the pre-test data alone by. taking the 
Lverage absolute difference between the actual rejsp6ns6\and the extrenne 



response (1 or 5^ This score can b6 considered a "potential change" 



score, assuming thaFrespori dents sefecfihg extreme values $how less 

potential for cbange/* The pre-test use was limited to prqvlde an 

anchor point in subsequent graphs. 

• * ' * » • 

* Results, and Discxission 

Pafterns of Change . > • ' ®- 

In order to test for patterns of change ambpg the criterion measures, 

the difference between the pre-debate values for each of the , D2, and 

Dg mea^res, and the corresponding values in the la^t pjost-debate 

questionnaire was tested for direction. Individuals were sorted on the 

basis of the various difference patterns which^merged, e.g., D^i ^ 1^14* 

♦ * * " 

^21 ^ '^24' "^31 ^ "^34' ^^^^^ referred to as GGG.^ The rationale for this » 

^rt included the following: 

1) The hypothesized patterns (excluding the merchandizing pattern) 
established requirements as to the existing ^lation^ip between pre and 
post values. 1 

2) The, merchandizing hypothesis could be dealt with by direct analyses 
of the respondents who exhibited a change for their candidate of choice. ' 

3) The sort, while establishing restriction on the last debate value 
(greater or lesser) within a set, in no way linnited the other values in that 
set. .Consequently, it was considered a legitimate procedure to (a) conduct 
the sort, and.(b) to detemnine if the entire data set fit the pattern predicted. 



The condition of equality occurred in five cases. These cases were 
dl'strlbuted into retained patterns (see below) if they would fit wij:h one and 
only one change. « Three cases were reclaimed in this nnanner. 
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Merchandizing Pattern ^ ' ^ " 

Prior to the 3ort, the data \A/efe examined for support for the mer^ 
chandizing pattern. Only six individuals were found who recorded a 
iswitch from one candidate to another. No*voter switched mpre than 
once^ and all voters who switched did so in the direction of thie other . 



members of their family. It appeared obvious that voter preference ^. • 
switches could better be explained by intrafamilial influences rather 

» 

than media hype. Since there was no observ^le sup^o^^t for the mer*- 

chandizing hypothesis the six respondents were returned to.the subject 

pool for the sort t^st. • ; • 

From the sort, five attributable eateries (LLL, GGG, GLL, LLG, LOG) 

2 

emerged. These accounted for 89 percent of ajl respondents. These 
categories appear to- provide support for three patterns of perceptual 
shift: Maintenance, Exposure and Assimilation/Contrast. 

• Maintenance . The sort categories LLL and GGG fit the require-nents 
of the maintenance 'pattern. That is, the direction of change in the per- 
ceived difference between the self position and the candidate of choice, 
and the self position and the opposing candidate was the same. The 
individual position remained relatively stable. In the LLL category, both 
candidates converged on the individual's self position with the opposing 



^The remaining ten respondents showed unique or low frequency patterns 
(€J.g. LGL) or had ambiguous equality occurances. 
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candidate who begins at a greater distance moving slightly more rapidly 



IV than the candidate of choice* In the GGG category, both candidates nnove 



away from the individual's self position, but the candicjate of choice noves 
more slowly. These patterns are clearly reflected in Figures 6a and 6b. 

The figures graphically represent the mean scores, for. D^, D2, D3 
and D4 over the four administrations for the GGG and LLi.L.* subjects; 
respectively. Q (The actual meaih scores are presented in Table I.) T^e ^ 
graphs repeal that the individyalj^mains anchored over time but shif^|| 
the perception of the two candidates Jn comnr^on direction, though to 
differing degrees. • * 

* /» '. 

In considering the differences between the two maintenance patterns, 
it is likely„that an LLL respondent would express fewer reservations 
about the opposing candidate while maintaining the favored position of the 
candidate of choice. Th^ GGG respondent on the other hand would express 
greater reservations abowfc the candidate of choice while maintaining a 
muchf greater distance foV the opposing candidate. - ' - 

m 

The maintenance pattern accounted for 36 percent of the qualifying 
respondents. . 7 • ^1 

,t - ' - . ^ 

Exposure . The GLL and LLG sort categories met the expected 
values for the exposure pattern. It was expected that in this pattern an 
increased exposure would tend to decrease the perceived polarization of ^ , 



®The reader is reminded^that b4-j is an anchor score and not a change 
sbore, 64 in administrations 2, 3 and 4 represents the amount of change 
frwn.the pre7test, '^Itt 
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the two .candidates'. There arje two change sequences which provide this effedt: 
the candtiate of choice ar\d the "opposing cahdidabe-can ijove toward each \ ^ 



other, or the candidate of choice, and the oppqsing caridi^atfe can move . \ / 

toward a common referemt. The GlL sort category suggests the former 

and the LLG category the latter, with an indication that the candidates move 

toward the common referent at cjiffen^nt speeds. Figures 7a and 7fc) provide 

the graphic representation of tfie rnean scores (see Table II for the numerical 

values) for.D^, p^^ D3, anitl P4 over the four test administrations. The 

GLL sort graph .(7a) show^ a clear candidate convergence pattern with 

P3 decreasing and D4 remaining stable, 'it is interesting to note that 

most of the change occurs on the first post-debatfe questionnaire which was 

the debate with the highest audience ratings. , ' ^ 

The LLG graph (7b) shows a sdtf convergent pattern as both* of the ^ 

candidates* perceived p>ositions move closer to the individual's self posi- 

. # ' V 

tlon. The candidate of choice, however, moves rViore rapidly than that of 

the opposing candidate. As a consequence, the difference between tine candid^it 

(D3) Inpreases. . Once again, the relative position of the individual* remains * 

Stable.' The J^posure pattern accounted for 27 percent of the respondents. 
« 

Asstnr^tl^tton/Contrast. - The LGG sort category rep resented, the Assim-^ 

- T T . • ^ ^ 

tlattpn/Contrast pattern. In^this pattern the candidate of cholc^ moves 
Closer to the self position, the opposing candidate moves away and the 
perception^ of the t^/vo candidates become increasingly polarized. Figure 
8 presents the ^af3h*bf the 1.GG sort category. ' (Mean scores. are in 
Table III*) The data set 'closely matches the expectation for their pattern. 




^ » — 1 

Pre Post 1 ^ Post 2 « Post 3 



Figure 7 b) Exposure — Self Convergent 



The candidate of choice moves steadily closer to the self ptositibn and 
the opposlns candidate farther away; Dq incre]^ges and D4 remain^ conr 
stant/ Th^LGG sdrt category vyas-the largest'cptegory, accounting for * 

' ' ' » ' ^ ' > - . - • 

<J37 p€^^cent of the respondents. This percentage for' a single sort category 

would suggest that this pattern is the more common pattern to I5e found # 

%^ " ' ^ ' * 

.in our analysis of campaign effects.- ' / ' ' , ^ ^ 

\ ' * ^ / _ . ' \ • • • • 

It is important td note that in all three of these patterns thfe essential / 
movement pccurs in the perception of candidates' position. • There is 
' almost no change noted in the individual's 6ositi on o^r t^fne. Candidates,- 
' therefore, 'are not persuadingA^Dters to their -position, ^ut ralher it is 
their positioo which accommodates the voter.- This effect ^^ither supports, 
or is a conseqwende of, the political folK lore that an issues-oriented cancjidate 



will a defeated candidate. ^ i 

Family Patterns * S\ - ^ * i 

Family patterns were investigated by looking at famrlies with two or 
more members who completed three or more of the questionnaires. In 
74 percent of these families,* each respondent mefViber declared the same 
last choice for president. Onli| six per cent of the families had respondent 
members who maintained a different choice of candidate. . Fifteen percent 
of the families had one Ipamily mfember whose initial position varied from 
the other family members, but whose nna^J^position^coincided. with the 
common position.^- Of the three hypothesize patterns, the 4nrtost commpn 
was-the congruent and the leaist common was the independent. The 



*The remaining five percent had members who refused to disclose a 
preference. . . 



\retatlve pcxxjrange of the ^?ongruent and convergent patterns me^ \a^II be 
a fuliption of the point in ttrae of the initial questionnaire. ' It nnay well 
be tha^ had we^ administered the initial questionnaire inrvn^edifitely after 
the. convention (orvw^n during the prifnary campaigns), the convergent 
fiattern would have shown higher frequency. Judgipg from^our respondent 
grpWP*' positions on candidates were apparently well estab^isfie^d by the^ , 
time the, debates began. Seventy-four percent of the subjects declared a 
py^fere;ice' at the oytset of pur data collection "period and maintained that - 
preference. Only. 20 .per cent used the "escape foil" o? "not suj^e" at any 

time during the panel study. The question that remains to be ^swered is: 

^ - -* ,. 

When was that preference established? ' ' ' ^> 

OonclusjLons ^, ' . • 

From^is study, the foUo\A/ing^onclusion's appear warranted:* 

» * ^ ^ 

1) The notion that voters move their positions toward the position 
of their candidate of choice and that presidential csLrpp^aighs induce a 
substantial proportion of the voters to switch candidates was not 

2) For mpst voters, the fall presidential campaign^ P*ro^ 

matntenai^^ce or reinforcing function fbr decision^ previously ma^e* * . 

\ * • * 

3) On the basis of data derived from the different.subject groups. 
It seems clear that the same campaign can serve tp both t^duce/and 
tncreeise 'perceived polarity between can<;Ji dates. T^he^jaa^ 

which occurs appears to be a'^finctlon of different mainteniance mechanisms 
used by tFfe' respondents. ^ . 



* 4) Famlltes sho\Artng indepfendent choices amon^heir membebs are 
^re« In general^ the family provided a firm reference for voting 
^behavior and apparently \A/as forceful in| influencing errant membersito 
adopt the common position^ 
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. TABLE I 
MAINTENANCE PATTERN 



Sort Category LLL 




I 

c 


'^1 




D 

-3 




Da 


• 1^ • . 


.87 


1.39 


1.42 


1 


/.76 




-.70 


1.21 


1.17 




.53 








7 






. 3 ^ 


. .59 


1.09 


1.08 




.55 


• 


^ .50 


.1.08 


1.18 




.60 




Sort Category GGG 






ft 


Questionnaire 




•^2 






K 




.63 




.94 




" .79: 


2 


.91 


,1.17 


1.48 


4 




3 


.80 


1.30 


1.44 


» 


.74 


4 


.86 


1.41 


1.57 




.76 



Table I : — Mean D scores for s^ort categories LLL and .GGG 
for the four .test adnninistrations . * . ^. 



TABLE II 



HX)UBLE. EXPOSURE PATTERN 



Questioimai ce 
2 

^ 3 
4 



Sort Qategory Gl^L , \ 



Sort Category LLG 



D 

1.03 1.36 
.51 1,05 
.49 1.18* 
5 .98 



^3 
,82 

.96 

1.^6 

1.21 



\ 



Questionnaire 




' Pa 




D3 


D4. 


* ^ 










t 


.43 


1.48 




1.37 


..68 


. 2' 


.87 


,95 




.97 


.88 


3 


.83 


1.14 




1.12 


.81 


4 


.84 


.87 




.86 


.89 








ff 







, I. 



D4 

.75^^ 
.64 \ 

.58 ; 

.68 



jTable II — Mean D scores^fbr sort categortes GIIL and LLG ' 
for the four test adnninistrations 



, : . \ TABUE iir 
f ASSIMIUATION/CONTRAST PATT.ERN 



Sort Cfategory LGG 



Questionnairjp 

w 

3 
4 





D2 ^ 


D3 


/ D4 


.72 


.1^14 


• 1.08 ; 


• .73.; 


^ ./o 


1 .'^9- 


1.34 


'^.64 


:.49 

^.37 


1 .42 
1.65 


'1.49. 

. : / 

1 .65 





Table Ii;^ Mean D scores ft>r sort* category for.the 
four test administrations ^ 
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. . APPENDIX I 

SIXTEEN STATEMENTS. USED ON THE FIVE-POIISJT AGREEMENT 

\ ' .SCALES FOR SELF, FORD, AND CARTER ' / 

.1 . In an effort to curb unemployment every effort should be made to 
create ^obs in prlx^^te*'industry. . ^: 

' 2. Inflation is the number one problem with our economy. 

3. The best way to insure economic equality is by strengthening Anti- ' 
Ti;ust laws. ^ ; - 

4. ^ The wage base for earnings subject to social secui^lty tax should be 
^ ' raised. ' ^ . ^ 

5. There should be a comprehensive national health insurance system 
' V{ith uriiversal and mandatory coverage. ^ y 

6. State and federal government should take the burdqn of welfare off 
, of local government, 

7. A fljU and qpmplete pardon for those in legal trouble because of their 
• opposition to the Vietnam War should be given. 



9. There should be federal subsidies and low interest loans tq encourage 
the ponstruction of low and moderate income housing.. 

The best way t^eissure speedy trial is by Increasing the nunrber? of 
judges^ prosecutors a,nd public defenders. 

10« It Is Increasingly clear that there is no free, competitive market for 
crude oil in the United States. ^ 

11 . United States mllltefry forces overseas should be maintained at 
^ their present strength. 

I2J Overall defense spending could and should be cut through better 
managennent. 

13« There should be a Constitutional Amendment to prevent abortion. 

14. Income tax reform Is necessary to shift the tax burden from low and 
middle Incomes to flgher Income brackets. 

16« The ntmber of federal bureaucracies should be drastically cut. 
46# Setter relations wllh Russia are Important for this couotryi 



